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you a defiant message that he will commit robbery in broad
daylight. You are strong, you do not fear him, you are
prepared to receive him. Meanwhile, the robber pesters
your neighbours. They complain before you. You reply
that you are doing all for their sake, you do not mind that
your own goods have been stolen. Your neighbours reply
that the robber never pestered them before, and that he
commenced his depradations only after you declared hos-
tilities against him. You are between Scylla and Charybdis.
You are full of pity for the poor men. What they
say is true. What are you to do ? You will be disgraced
if you now leave the robber alone. You, therefore, tell
'the poor men ; " Never mind. Come, my wealth is yours.
I will give you arms. I will teach you how to use them;
you should belabour the rogue; don't you leave him
alone." And so the battle grows; the robbers increase in
numbers ; your neighbours have deliberately put them-
selves to inconvenience. Thus the result of wanting to
. take revenge upon the robber is that you have disturbed
your own peace ; you are in perpetual fear of being robbed
and assaulted; your courage has given place to cowardice.
If you will patiently examine the argument, you will see
that I have not overdrawn the picture. This is one of the
means.
Now let us examine the other. You set this armed
robber down as an ignorant brother ; you intend to reason
with him at a suitable opportunity; you argue that he is,
after all, a fellow man; you do not know what prompted
him to steal. You, therefore, decide that, when you can,
you will destroy the man's motive for stealing. Whilst
you are thus reasoning with yourself, the man comes
again to steal. Instead of being angry with him you take
pity on him. You think that this stealing habit must be
a disease with him. Henceforth, you, therefore, keep your
doors and windows open, you change your sleeping place,